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levels of belief in more human gods; the myths began to break off from
mere cult and transformed themselves into pure poetry. The result of
this process we only know from the series of Norwegian songs, chiefly
composed in the tenth century, which have come down to us under the
name of the Edda. In contrast to the old Anglo-Saxon and German
epics, these are brief lays, composed in short strophes, of an impressionistic,
vividly dramatic art which makes them more congenial to modern taste;
there is in these verses at once concentrated energy and exquisite refine-
ment. Along with the mythic songs about the gods, the Edda contains
another series of lays about heroes and heroic deeds, and as the themes
of these hero-songs are mostly taken from the German traditions of the
Nibelungs, the influence from abroad is plainly manifest; but in this case,
too, the form is throughout independent, truly national, in full accordance
with the energetic strophes that we know from the contemporary poems
about the kings and their battles.

The Edda songs in the Norse language are the highest product of the
heathen civilisation of Scandinavia, and even they are engendered by the
collaboration of native and foreign forces. Soon after, foreign civilisation
won a still greater victory in Scandinavian spiritual, moral, and even
social life, by the introduction of Christianity. German monks had come
to preach the Gospel in Denmark and Sweden as early as the beginning
of the ninth century; since that time, Vikings and merchants had
spread the knowledge of the Christian faith through their countries; the
Viking states in England, Ireland, and France had at an early date to
accept Christianity. The new national kings established it at home.
Harold Bluetooth made Denmark a Christian kingdom in the middle of
the tenth century; this was the natural result of the elevation of the
country to membership of European society and civilisation, and the
royal power sufficed to effect a conversion without arousing serious oppo-
sition. In Sweden also the change from heathendom to Christianity was
relatively easy. Here, Olaf the Tax-king settled the matter about the
year 1000, and perhaps it was not a mere coincidence that the daughter-
realm in the east, the Russian kingdom, just at that time was Christianised
from Byzantium; the Great Prince Yaroslav married a daughter of
King Olaf. In Norway, the struggle of heathendom was short, but
dramatic; coming from England, King Olaf Trygveson (995-1000) forced
Christianity upon the chiefs and the people by the sword, and he came
to live in folk-lore as the great vanquisher of ghosts and trolls.

Dramatically enough, but in quite another way, Christianity triumphed
in Iceland. When a Christian party formed itself there and stood in
arms against the heathen party in the general thing (1000), so that the
commonwealth was on the point of breaking up, the heathen lawman
declared Christianity to be the common law of all Icelanders, but on
condition that the right of secret sacrifices to the heathen gods should be
retained Obviously Christianity was everywhere accepted from merely